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Poor Mon Pere! Page 258. 


MAKE OR BREAK ; his susceptibility was not so keen. His first 
feeling was one of indignation that the banker 


oR, 
a had not told him before of the misfortune which 
gue SICH MAN'S DAUGHTER. had overtaken the family. It was cruel to have 

BY OLIVER OPTIC. . kept Maggie from her father a single moment 

ae longer than was necessary. 

CHAPTER VII. ‘¢ Where is poor father now?” asked Maggie, 
as she adjusted her hood, and wiped the tears 
from her eyes. 

MAScrE's ideas of apoplexy or paralysis “He is at my house; but you need not worry — 
were not very definite, and she only | about him,” replied Mr. Checkynshaw, « ** The 

understood that something very terrible had | doctor has attended to his case, and he shall 

happened to her foster-father, whom she loved | have everything he needs.” 

as though he had been her real parent. Leo «Where do you live, sir?” asked Leo. * 

was hardly less affected, though, being a boy, ““No. — Pemberton Square.” 


MON PERE. 








Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Lux & SHEPARD, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
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“ Come, Maggie, we will go to him,” added 
the boy. 

“T want you to go with me, and show me 
where Fitz lives,” interposed the banker. 

“He lives at No. — Atkinson Street, up 
the court,” answered Leo, rather coolly, as he 
picked up his cap and comforter. 

“T want you toshow me the house.” 

“T must go with Maggie.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw looked as though the bar- 

ber’s serious illness was of no consequence, 
compared with his affairs. 
_ We can go that way, Leo, and you can 
show him the house as we pass through Atkin- 
son Street,” said Maggie, leading the way to 
the door. 


This arrangement was satisfactory to the: 


banker; the house was locked, and Leo led 
the way out of the court. The humble abode 
of Mrs. Wittleworth was pointed out to Mr. 
Checkynshaw; and, after:he had been ad- 
mitted,‘Léo and Maggie hastened. to Pember- 
ton Square, so sad and sorrowful that hardly 
a word was spoken till they reached the lofty 
mansion of the great man. With trembling 
hand Leo rang the bell; and Maggie’s slender 
frame quivered with apprehension while they 
waited for a reply to the simmons. Lawrence 
answered the bell more’ promptly than when 
its call had disturbed him at his dinner. 

“Ts André. Maggimore here?” asked Leo, 
timidly. 

“Who?” demanded Lawrence. 

“ André Maggimore — the barber — the hair- 
dresser,” replied Leo. 

‘*'You mane the man that had the fit,” added 
the servant. ‘Indade, he’s here, thin.” 

‘“ How is he?” asked Maggie, her heart 
bounding with fear lest she should be told 
that her poor father was no more. 

“* He’s a little better; but the docthor says 
it'll be a long day till he is able to handle his 
razors again. What’s this he called the dis- 
ase? The para-ly-sis!. That's just what it is!” 

“* Poor mon pére!” sighed Maggie. 

‘We would like to see him, if you please,” 
added Leo. 

**And who be you? Are you his children?” 
asked Lawrence. 

“We are.” 

“I’m sorry for you; but he’s very bad,” 
added Lawrence, who had an Irish heart 
under his vest, as he closed the front door. 

“Is he — will he—” 

Poor Maggie could not ask the question she 
desired to ask, and she covered her face and 
wept. 

“No, he won't,” replied Lawrence, tenderly: 
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‘“‘Hewon’t die. The docthor. says he’s comip’ 
out of it; but the para-dy-sis will bodther hit, 
for a long time.” 

Maggie was comforted by this reply, and she 
| followed Lawrence up stairs to the chamber 
where. André lay. He had been conveyed 
from Elinora’s dressing-room= to an apart. 
ment in the L; over the dining-room, where 
the banker and his friends smoked their cigars 
after dinner, He was lying on a lounge, coy. 
ered with blankets, and the housekeeper was 
attending him. 

** Poor mon pire !” exclaimed Maggie, as she 
threw herself on her knees on the floor by the 
side of the sick man’s couch, and kissed his 
pale, thin face. 

Leo bent over his father’s prostrate form, 
and clasped one of his silky hands, which now 
felt so cold that the touch chilled his heart. 
The doctor had just come in to pay his patient 
a second visit, and stood by the lounge, re- 
garding with interest the devotion of the boy 
and girl. 

. André had “ come out.” of the fit, and recog- 
nized his: children,.as he always called them. 
He smiled faintly, and tried to return the pres- 
sure of Leo’s. hand, and to kiss the lips of 
Maggie, pressed to his own; but his strength 
‘was not yet equal to his desire. 

-*T think it would be better to remove him 
to the hospital,” said the doctor to the house- 
keeper. ‘‘ He will be well nursed there.” 

*‘No, no, no!” exclaimed Maggie, rising 
and walking up to the physician. 

Her idea of the hospital was not a very clear 
one, and she did not consider it much better 
than-a prison; at least, it was to her a place 
where sick people who had neither home nor 
friends were sent; a place where other hands 
than her own would lave her father’s fevered 
brow, and administer the cooling draught. To 
her it was sacrilege to permit any but herself 
to nurse him; and she felt that it was a privi- 
lege to stand day and night by his bed, and 
hold his hand, and anticipate all his wants. 
Her womanly instincts were strong, and she 
heard with horror the suggestion to take the 
sufferer to the hospital. 

“Your father would be very kindly cared 
for at the hospital,” said the doctor. 

“But it would not. be his own home!,” 
pleaded Maggie. ‘“O, he so loves his own 
home! He always staid there when he was 
not in the shop. It would break his heart to 
send him away from his own home when he is 
sick.” 

“Have you a mother?” asked Dr. Fisher, 





kindly. 
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«] have not; ‘but I will nurse him by day 
andnight. I will be mother, wife, and daughter 
tohim. Do not send him away from me — not 
from his own home!” continued Maggie, so 
imploringly that the good physician had to 
take off his spectacles and wipe the moisture 
from his eyes. : 

“ We will take good care of him at home,” 
added Leo. 

“Very well,” replied the doctor. ‘ He shall 
be removed to his own home, since you desire 
it so much. Lawrence, will you send for a 
carriage?” 

“J will, sir,” answered the servant, leaving 
the room. 

André had turned his eyes towards the group, 
and appeared to understand the matter they 
were discussing. He smiled as. he compre- 
hended the decision, and made an effort to 
embrace Maggie, when she again knelt at 
his side; but a portion of his frame was para- 
lyzed, and he.could not move. 

“Your father may be sick a long time,” said 
Dr, Fisher. 

“T’m so sorry! But I will take such good 
care of him!” replied Maggie. 

“ He needs very careful nursing.” 

“0, he shall have it! He would rather have 
me nurse him than any other person. I will 
watch him all the time. I will sit by his bed 
all day, and all night,” added she, with woman- 
ly enthusiasm. 

“You will wear. yourself out. You are not 
strong enough to do without your sleep.” 

*T am very strong, sir.. I do all the work 
in the house myself. I know how to make 
gruel, and porridge, and beef tea, and soup; 
and mon pere shall have everything nice.” 

The doctor smiled, and felt sure that no bet- 
ter nurse could be provided for the sick man. 

Where is your mother?” he asked. ‘Is 
she living? ” 

“T have no mother. Leo has no mother. 
We are not André’s own children; but we love 
him just the same, and he loves us just the 
same.” 

* But who was your mother?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Doesn’t André know?” 

“He does not.” 

“You have some kind of a history, I sup- 
pose,” added the doctor, greatly interested in 
the girl. 

“ Mon pire don’t like to talk about it. He 
seems to be afraid that.some one will get me 
away from him; but I’m sure I don’t want 
fo go away. from him; I wouldn’t leave him 
for a king’s palace.” 
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“Why do you call him ‘ mon pire’?” 

‘He taught me to call him so when I was 
little. André’s father was an Italian, and his 
mother a French woman; but he was born in 
London.” 

“* Where did he find you?” 

“« At the cholera hospital.” 

“* Where?” 

“I don’t know. He always looked so sad, 
and his heart seemed to be so pained when I 
asked him any questions about myself, that I 
stopped doing so long ago. When I was five 
years old, he found me playing about the hos- 
pital, where hundreds and hundreds of people 
had died with cholera. I had the cholera my- 
self; and he came to play with me every day; 
and when they were going to send me to an 
orphan asylum, or some such place, he took 
me away, and promised to take care of me. 
Ah, mon fére,” said she, glancing tenderly at 
the sick man, and wiping a tear from her eyes, 
‘how well he has kept his promise! I can’t 
help thinking he loved me more than any reai 
father could. I never saw any father who was 
so kind, and tender, and loving to his child as 
André is to me.” 

‘And you don’t know where this hospital 
was?” 

“No, sir; and I don’t want to know. Mon 
pere thinks my parents died of the cholera; 
but André has been father and mother to me. 
He would die if he lost me.” 

“ And your brother — was he taken from the 
cholera hospital?” asked the doctor. 

‘* No, sir,” replied Maggie, rising and speak- 
ing in a whisper to the physician, so that Leo 
should not hear what she said. ‘ André had 
to leave me all alone when he went to the shop, 
and he went to the almshouse to find a poor 
orphan to keep me company. He found Leo, . 
whose father and mother had both died from 
drinking too much. He took him home, ang 
mon pére has been as good to him as he has to 
me.” 

* His name is Leo — the Lion?” 

‘*No, sir; not the lion. Mon ére called 
him Leopold, after the King of Belgium, in 
whose service he once was; but we always call 
him Leo. He is a real good boy, and will get 
the medal at his school this year.” ; 

“The carriage has come, sir,” said Law, 
rence, opening the door. 

The arrangements were maae for the re- 
moval of the barber to his house. The hack- 
man and the man servant came to carry him 
down. stairs in an arm-chair, and the doctor 
was to go with. his patient, and assist. in dis- 
posing of him at his house. André was placed 
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in the chair, covered with blankets, and the 
door opened in readiness to carry him down. 
Maggie kept close to him, comforting him with 
the kindest words, and adjusting the blanket so 
that the rude blasts of winter might not reach 
him. 

** Lawrence!” called Elinora, in a petulant 
tone, from the dressing-room on the same 
floor. 

‘Under the circumstances, Lawrence was not 
disposed to heed the call; but it was so often 
and so ill-naturedly repeated, that Dr. Fisher 
told him to go and see what she wanted, fear- 
ful that some accident. had happened to. her. 
The man went into the hall. -Elinora had 
come out of her room in her impatience, ar- 
rayed for the party she was to attend. Another 
hair-dresser had been sent for to complete the 
work which André had begun; but the young 
lady was more than an hour late, and propor- 
tionally impatient. 

“Are you deaf, Lawrence? The carriage 
has come,” pouted Elinora. 

** That’s not the carriage for you, miss. It’s 
to take the barber to his own place,” replied 
Lawrence. 

** That horrid barber again! I shall not get 
over the fright he gave me fora month! I will 
take this carriage, and he may have the other 


when it comes,” said she, walking to the stairs. 
‘¢Go down and open the door for me.” 
“If you plaze, miss, you can’t go in this car- 


tiage. It’s for the sick man.” 

**I don’t care what it’s for! I’m in a hurry, 
Lawrence. I must have the first carriage.” 

‘‘Indade, miss, but we have the sick man 
upin the chair, ready to take him down the 
stairs. It’s very bad he is.” 

**Let him wait! Go down and open the 
door, as I tell you.” 

“I beg your pardon, miss, but the doc- 
thor —” 

‘ “Tf you don’t do what I tell you this instant, 
Pll ask pa to discharge you.” 

Dr. Fisher came out to ascertain the cause 
of the delay. He explained that the carriage 
iad been ordered to convey the barber to his 
home, and he insisted that it should be used 
for that purpose. André was his patient, and 
he would not permit any further delay. Eli- 
nora pouted and flouted, and hopped back into 
her chamber. 

André was borne Carefully down the stairs, 
and placed in the carriage. Maggie and the 
doctor entered the vehicle with him, and they 
Were driven to the barber’s own home, where 
he was placed upon his bed in the front 
room. 
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CHAPTER ' VII 
MAKE OR BREAK. 


wae plied the kind-hearted physician 
with questions in regard to her father's 
condition — with questions which no man with 
merely human knowledge could answer. He 
thought André would ‘be able to talk to her by 
the next day; but he feared the patient would 
not be able to resume his place in the shop for 
weeks, and perhaps months. 

André appeared to be quite comfortable, and 
did not seem to be suffering very severely. 
The doctor had given him some medicine 
before he was removed from the banker's 
house, and the sick man went to sleep soon 
after he was put to bed in his own room. Dr. 
Fisher then went out into the rear room, and 
told Maggie that her father would probably 
sleep for several hours. 

‘¢T will come again in the morning, Maggie,” 
said he. ‘Is there anything I can do for you?” 

**Nothing more, I thank you, sir,” replied 
she. ‘I am very grateful to you for what you 
have done.” 

*¢ T know nothing about your father’s circum- 
stances; but, if you need any assistance, I hope 
you will make it known.” 

“ Thank you, sir; I don’t think we need any- 
thing,” replied Maggie, a slight blush mantling 
her pretty face; for the idea of asking or ac 
cepting charity was painful to her. 

“T fear it will be a long time before your 
father will be able to work again,” continued 
Dr. Fisher, glancing around the room to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the singular family 
were in poverty or in plenty. 

“T will take good care of him, whether it be 
for weeks or for months, or even for years. 
You don’t know how sorry I am to have poor 
mon pere sick; but you can’t think what a 
pleasure it is to me to have an opportunity to 
do something for him. I wish I could tell you 
how good and kind he has always been to me; 
how tenderly he watched over me when I was 
sick; how lovingly he prayed for me; but 1 
cannot, though it makes me happy to think I 
can now do something for him.” 

‘“You are a good girl, Maggie, and I don't ° 
see how André could have done any less for 
you,” replied the doctor. ‘Who keeps house 
here?” 

‘¢ O, I do that, sir.” 

‘Then you must have to work very hard.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t! I have to keep busy almost 
all day; but it is such a pleasure to me to know 
that Fam doing something for mon Pere, that 
I never think it is hard at all.” 
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Everything looked so neat and nice in the 
house that the doctor could not decide whether 
any assistance was required or not. He was one 
of those good physicians who felt for the poor 
andthe humble. Though he practised in some 
of the richest and most aristocratic families in 
the city, his mission was not to them alone. 
He visited the haunts of poverty, and not only 
contributed his professional services in their 
aid, but he gave with no stinted hand from his 
own purse to relieve their wants. When he 
died, the sermon preached on the Sunday after 
his funeral was from the text, ‘‘ The good phy- 
sician;” and no one ever went to his reward 
in heaven who better deserved the praise be- 
stowed upon him. 

In the present instance, he felt that his work 
was not alone to heal the sick. His patient 
was a journeyman barber, with only a boy, and 
agirl of fifteen, to depend upon. This same 
doctor often went among his friends in State 
Street, in ’change hours, to preach the gospel 
of charity in his own-unostentatious way. All 
gave when he asked, and it was not a very dif- 
ficult matter for him to raise fifty or a hundred 
dollars for a deserving family. He purposed 
to do this for those under the barber’s humble 
roof, who, without being connected by the re- 
motest tie of blood, were more loving and 
devoted towards each other than many whom 
God had joined by the ties of kindred. 

The doctor never told anybody of his good 
deeds. Hardly did his left hand know what 
his tight did; and one of his eyes, which fol- 
lowed not the other’s apparent line of vision, 
seemed to be looking out all the time for some 
hidden source of human suffering. He was as 
tender of the feelings of others as he was of the 
visible wounds of his patients. He saw the blush 
upon the cheeks of Maggie, and he interpreted 
it as readily as though the sentiment had been 
expressed in words. He forbore to make any 
further inquiries in regard to the pecuniary 
condition of the strange family; but he was 
determined that all their wants should be sup- 
plied, without injury to their laudable pride. 
He went away, and Maggie and Leo were left 
to themselves. 

“You haven’t been to supper, Leo,”: said 
Maggie, when Dr. Fisher had gone. 

“I don’t seem to care about any supper,” 
replied Leo, gloomily. 

“You must eat your supper, Leo,” added 
Maggie, as she placed the teapot on the table. 
“There are some cold sausages I saved for 
mon pére. Sit down, Leo. We must work 
now, and we need all the strength we can 
get.” 





Then she crept on tiptoe into the front room, 
and looked into the face of the sleeper. He 
was still slumbering, and she returned to thé 
table, seating herself in her accustomed place, 
near the stove. Leo looked heavy and gloomy, 
as well he might, for the sad event of that day’ 
promised to blast the bright hopes in which 
his sanguine nature revelled. He knew, and’ 
Maggie knew, that André Maggimore had made’ 
no preparation for the calamity which had so 
suddenly overtaken him. 

It was Wednesday, and the wages of the pre- 
ceding week were more than half used.’ He’ 
had no money, no resources, no friends upon 
whom he could depend, to fall back on in the’ 
day of his weakness. The barber was faithful 
and affectionate as a woman, but he had no 
business calculation, and his forethought rarely 
extended beyond the duration of a single week.’ 
While he owed no man anything, and never 
contracted any debts, he had never saved a 
dollar beyond what he had invested in furnish- 
ing the small house. ’ 

The dark day had come, and Leo was the 
first to see it. In another week, or, at most, 
in two weeks, every dollar the barber had’ 
would have been spent. It was plain enough 
to him that he could not continue to attend’ 
school till exhibition day came, and he would’ 
lose the medal he coveted, and for which he 
had worked most diligently. Maggie poured . 
out his cup of tea and handed it to him. _ He 
was eating his supper; but his head was bowed’ 
down. 

** Leo,” said she. 

He looked up with a start, took his tea, and 
immediately lost himself again. 

** Leo,” added Maggie, in her peculiarly ten- 
der tones. 

He looked up again. 

““What are you thinking about, Leo?” she 
continued, gazing earnestly at him. “TI need 
not ask you, Leo. You are thinking of poor 
mon pere.” : 

“T was thinking of him. I was thinking, 
too, that I should lose my medal now,” replied | 
Leo, gloomily. 

‘* Fie on your medal! Don’t think of such a 
trifle as that!” she added, gently rebuking the 
selfish thought of her brother. 

** You don’t quite understand me, Maggie.” 

“T hope you are not thinking of yourself, 
Leo — only of mon pére.” | 

‘““T was thinking that he has worked for me,’ 
and now I must work for him. I must give up 
my school now.” ' 

“You must, indeed, Leo.” : 

“We can’t stay in this house unless we pay’ 
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the rent. . Father made ten. dollars a week, and 
it took every cent of it to pay the expenses. 
What shall we do now?” 

“‘ We must both work.” 

‘‘ We can’t make ten dollars a week if both 
of us work. But you can’t do anything more 
than take care of father. I don’t see how we 
are going to get along. Fitz Wittleworth has 
only five dollars a week at Mr. Checkynshaw’s, 
If he gave me the same wages, it wouldn’t more 
than half pay our expenses.” 

Maggie looked puzzled and perplexed at this 
plain statement. It was a view of the situation 
she had not before taken, and she could not 
suggest any method of solving the difficult 
problem. 

‘* We can reduce our expenses,” said she, at 
last, a cheerful glow lighting up her face as she 
seemed to have found the remedy. 

**You can’t reduce them. The doctor’s bill 
and the medicines will more than make up. for 
anything we can save in things to eat and 
drink.” 

“ That’s very true, Leo. What shall we do?” 
inquired Maggie, sorrowfully, as her ingenious 
argument was overthrown. 

“IT don’t know what we can do. They say 
doctors charge a dollar a visit, and that will 
make seven dollars a week. The medicines 
will cost another doliar, at least, perhaps two 
er three. That makes eight dollars. Even if 
we, save three dollars a week in provisions, and 
such things, it will cost fifteen dollars a week. 
I might as well try to fly as to make that.._I 
couldn’t do it. It’s half as much again as 
father.could make.” 

‘OQ, dear!” sighed Maggie, appalled by, this 
array. of financial demands. 

‘¢T suppose the doctor won’t bring in his bill 
yet a while,” added Leo. 

‘But we must pay him. Mon pére would 
worry himself to. death in a short time if he 
knew he was getting in debt.” 

**T don’t see how we can do it.” 

Leo relapsed into silence again, and finished 
his supper. The problem troubled him.. He 
sat down by the stove, and did not move for 
half an hour. Maggie: cleared off the table, 
washed the dishes and put them away, creep- 
ing stealthily into the front room every few 
moments to assure herself that all. was well 
with her father. 

** Leo, don’t worry any more. We shall. be 
cared for somehow. . Our good Father -in 
heaven will watch over us. in the future, as:he 
has in the past. Trust in God, Leo,” said 
Maggie, impressively.. |“‘I. will: not worryvany 

‘more, and you must not.” 





‘¢ Twill trust.in God; but God expects met 
do something more than that. He helps those 
who help themselves. I am going to do some. 
thing!” exclaimed he, springing to his feet, 
“Make or Break, I’m going to do my duty 
I’m going to do my whole duty.” 

“What are you going to do, Leo?” 

‘<I don’t know yet; but, make or break, I'm 
going to do something. It’s no use for me to 
work for Mr. Checkynshaw at five dollars a 
week, when it will cost us fifteen dollars a week 
to get along. I’m going to do something,” 
continued Leo, as he-took a lamp from the 
shelf and lighted it. 

Then he stopped before Maggie, and looked 
her full in the face, his eyes lighting up with 
unusual lustre. 

‘¢ Why, what’s the matter, Leo? What makes 
you.look at me so?” 

* Maggie, André is not our own father; but 
he has done.all that an own father could do 
for.us.. Maggie, let me take your hand.” 

She gave him her hand, and was awed by 
the impressive earnestness of his manner. 

‘‘ Maggie, I'm going to.do my duty now. I 
want to promise you that poor father shall 
ne*er want for anything. I want to promise 
you that I will do all for him that a real son 
could do.” 

** Good, kind Leo! We will both do our 
whole duty.” 

Leo dropped her hand, and went down stairs 
into his workshop. The white mice were ca- 
pering and gamboling about their palatial 
abodes, all unconscious that poor André had 
been stricken down. Leo gave them their sup- 
pers, and sat down on the work-bench. He 
was in deep thought, and rernained immovable 
for a long time. 

He was a natural mechanic. His head was 
full of mechanical ideas. Was there not some 
useful article which he could make and sell—a 
boot-jack, a work-box, a writing-desk — some- 
thing new and novel? He had half a dozen 
such things in his mind, and he was thinking 
which. one it would pay best to mature. His 
thought.excited him, and he twisted about on 
the bench, knocking a chisel on the floor. The 
noise frightened the mice, and they made a 
stampede to their nests. He looked up at 
them. ; 

‘‘That’s an idea!” exclaimed he, leaping 
off.the bench. ‘‘ Make or break, I'll put it 
through!” : 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


-7— Epwarp Everetr.always had a pleas- 
-ant smile and friendly word for children. 
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WEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


VII. — THe Prince IMPERIAL AT FONTAINE- 
BLEAU, 


THOUGHT I never should tire of ‘walk- 
ing in that splendid garden at Fontaine- 
bleau, where beautiful and fragrant flowers, of 
every hue, bloomed in the most lavish profu- 


sion. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed I to myself, ‘“‘ how happy 
those people must be who live in such a*fairy 
spot!” 

I was younger then than I am now, and I 
had not thoroughly learned that neither money, 
nor fine clothes, nor a beautiful. Home, can of 
themselves make happiness. 

About ten o'clock we met the’ prince impe- 
rial, with his English nurse, Miss Shaw, and 
oné-of his ladies-in-waiting. The little fellow 
was screaming with laughter, and running as 
fastas his legs could‘catry him. The reason 
of this was, that he was being chased by a.gen- 
tleman, Prince Edgar Ney, who was playing 
with him. By atid by Miss Shaw told Prince 
Ney that she thought it best for his little high- 
ness not to ran any more, as she was afraid it 
would tire’”-him too much; at which the little 
prince isfiperial looked very cross; but he 
obeyed what Miss Shaw said. 

Miss Shaw was a very pleasant English 
woman, about thirty-five years of age. She 
talked to us very freely about herself and her 
little charge, the prince. She had always been 
nurse to princes, ever since she first went into 
service. She had been many years with the 
Queen of England, and had taken care of the 
little English princes and princesses, of whom 
you remember there are nine. And when the 
Empress of France was looking about for a 
nurse for her little boy, the queen recom- 
mended Miss Shaw. And there Miss Shaw 
has been ever since, and will be as long as 
the prince imperial lives, no doubt. Miss 
Shaw told us some funny things about the art 
of being nurse to a prince. In the first place, 
a nurse must always speak to or of the prince, 
no matter if he is only a little squalling baby, 
with just as much respect as she would if he 
were a man, and could understand everything 
she was talking about. We can fancy how 
funny.this must sound — something like this, 
for instance : — 

“There now, your imperial highness, you 
have bitten my finger again! Would your 
highness be good enough to refrain from 
biting my finger? Or shall I take your im- 
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perial and royal highness to your imperial 
mother, the Empress of the French, that her 
majesty may spank your imperial highness for 
your naughtiness?” , 

Then, again, a prince’s nurse must never 
kiss the prince. He is too grand to be 
touched by her lips. ‘This, Miss Shaw said, 
was hardest of all; for she loved the prince 
dearly. But, though he often kissed her, she 
never kisses him. 

Just then the little prince came running up 
again, — for he had been off a few steps, play- 
ing, — and the gentleman who was showing us 
about removed his hat as his highness ap- 
proached. Young as he was, this little chick 
knew very well that this hat-lifting was out of 
deference for him; so, drawing his little body 
up with a grand air, he waved his hand, and 
said, in a condescending tone, ** You may 
cover yourself; you may cover yourself.” And 
just then, while he was paying so much atten- 
tion to being dignified, he stumbled over his 
hoop-stick, which was lying on the ground. 
and his dress (for he was yet in petticoats) 
flew up over his head, and showed his em- 
broidered drawers, all covered with gravel be- 
hind, where he had sat down comfortably on 
the ground, and made dirt pies with his little 
spade. 

By this time the grounds were full of ladies 
and gentlemen, guests of the emperor and 
empress, who having had their first breakfast 
served them in their rooms, had now dressed, 
and were strolling about for an hour or so 
before the ‘‘ breakfast with a fork” was ready. 
With many of these ladies and gentleman I 
was acquainted, and we exchanged saluta- 
tions, held little conversations, and walked 
about the grounds talking very pleasantly. 
They were of all grades of distinction, from 
Grand Duchesses of Russia down to: ladies - 
without any title whatever. It did seem as if 
life were nothing but a holiday-thing, to see 
these bright creatures dressed in brilliant 
colors, strolling along in this beautiful place, 
the guests of an emperor and an empress, and 
all of them apparently without a care on earth. 

It was now twelve o’clock, — time for break- 
fast, — and everybody moved towards the pal- 
ace. Most of the company entered the breakfast 
room; but I was so interested in the beautiful 
place, and so anxious to see more of it, that I 
didn’t care a fig for breakfast. I preferred to 
wander about the chateau, rather than go in. 
But emperors are distressingly hospitable. As 
we were walking through one of the halls:— 
the polite gentleman still -kept at my elbow-as 
a guide — a servant came after us, bearing on 
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a silver salver the most delicious fruit, and 
cake, and wine; and, having: partaken lightly 
of this, we continued our stroll over the 


chateau. , 
niaiaaliaiiles aciitite 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES, 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XVII. — Forwarp — MARCH! 


HERE was very little sleep for any of us 

that night. The Indians did not return 
to disturb us; but we were too much excited 
to sleep quietly, however much we might be 
fatigued. In addition to this cause of wake- 
fulness, we were seriously alarmed at the con- 
dition of Captain Barnes, who was suffering 
severely from his wound. Professor Larned, 
Bill Bucket, Dan Cooper, and Buffalo Horn all 
gathered about him; and, as each of them was 
possessed of skill in the treatment of wounds, 
we felt that the captain would be well cared 
for. Still, we could not sleep; and we sat in 
the darkness in silence, wide awake, or con- 
versing in low tones, until broad daylight. 

Before morning, however, we were much re- 
lieved by being informed that Captain Barnes 
was in no danger of dying, and would recover 
steadily, though it might be very slowly. As 
for old Gum and Charley Franks, they were 
both doing finely, and neither of them seemed 
to care any more for their wounds than you 
would care for a burnt finger. 

Charley Franks said it would be something 
to brag of, all the rest of his life, in fashionable 
circles in New York, that he had been actually 
shot by a live Indian’s real arrow. 

“JT wouldn’t mind being shot myself,” said 
Fred, “if I could be sure it would get well, 
and not hurt a fellow ¢oo bad!” 

With the coming of daylight we were on the 
alert, ready for another attack, but not really 
expecting it. 

‘Tf they come at all,” said Bucket, “ it will 
be arly this mornin’. Hist! I see a head!” 

It was well we were ready for them, for the 
Camanches had come up as close as they dared, 
inithe quiet of the night, so.as to be ready to 
pounce down upon us if we were not prepared 
for them. 

To show them that we were prepared, and 
that we were not going to take any more of 
their nonsense, Bucket fired at the head he 
saw lifted up cautiously from out the grass be- 
hind a knoll, and the owner of the head was 


prevented by that shot from ever lifting it- 


again. 
The Camanches seemed satisfied at last. 
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They retreated at the very, first shot, without 
sending a single arrow in return; and they 
never came back again. 

As soon as they were at a safe distance, Dan 
Cooper ran out as before, on his hands and 
knees, and scalped the last victim of his own 
rapacity. 

We were on the move very soon after that) 
A litter was constructed for Captain Barnes, 


.who was quite unable to walk; and, when the 


march was resumed, it was in the following 
order : — 

First of all rode the one-legged trapper Dan 
Cooper, with Professor Larned at his side, 
Next. came Gum on Buffalo Horn’s horse, 
and at his,side Fred on his pony. Then 
came the litter, carried by myself and Buffalo 
Horn. The litter was made of two poles, about 
ten feet. long, with three cross-pieces lashed to 
them, one in the centre, and the other two 
about eighteen inches from the ends. A blan- 
ket was secured firmly.to this frame, and the 
captain placed upon it, under the centre cross- 
piece, which woyld prevent his falling out. 
Buffalo Horn walked in froyt, and I behind, 
between the. ends of the poles, which we 
grasped with our hands. The. poles were so 
springy that they gave an easy motion to the 
litter; and the captain told us it was a very 
comfortable bed, and thanked us repeatedly 
for acting as his pack-mules. 

‘You are the gentlest trotting mule Lever 
saw,” he said to me, with a laugh. 

From this you will infer that the captain was 
in no very great danger, and was already feel 
ing-easier. This fact served to put us in high 
spirits, and as we walked along we congratu- 
lated ourselves that we had got off so nicely 
from our savage foe.. If we had been left to 
ourselves, and had not been assisted in our 
strait by the timely arrival of the two trappers, 
it would have been the end of our journey, and 
I should not be alive now to tell the story, most 
probably. 

Behind the litter came the wagon, drawn by 
the oxen, which labored steadily along, much 
refreshed by the long period of rest, which had 
been to us a period of danger, now happily 
passed. And close to the wagon — now on 
one side, now behind, but always keeping a 
sharp lookout for the savages, rode Bill Buck- 
et, with Charley Franks for a companion: 

Thus we proceeded towards Bill Bucket’s 
place, resting at intervals for breakfast and 
the midday meal, and relieving each other 
by turns in carrying the litter; and thus, late 
in the afternoon, we came to the home of 
Bill Bucket, which I will describe in another 


chapter. [TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ABOUT BELLS. 


BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


HERE are many curious things about 

bells) The very name,. in. old. times, 
meant to Sawl or to Jellow, and they have 
made much noise in the world. With their 
brazen tongues they tell of joy and sorrow, of 
war, of peace; they call to church, to mar- 
riage, to death, to work, to play, to school, to 
fire, to bed, and to rise. They mark the hours 
of passing time; and, whether at bright noon- 
day or in the dark and quiet night, the stroke 
of the bell stops us in our thinking, as if with 
asudden message from the'unseen land. 

No one knows when bells were first used; 
but it was a long time ago, for the Bible speaks 
of them in Exodus, and we hear them tin- 
kling, and ringing all down the ages, sounding 
through the shadowy past; and we read of 
them in the palaces of kings, in the holy tem- 
ples, in public and private places, even to the 
beggars with “rings on their fingers and 
bells on their toes.” Sometimes they swung 
in church towers, sometimes shook .out merry 
music on the heads of prancing horses, and 
sometimes hung as ornaments to dress. The 
“king’s fool,” or ‘* merry-andrew” — he 


whose sole business it was to make sport for 


his monarch — wore little bells dangling from 
his cap; and to wear the ‘‘ cap and bells” be- 
came a common expression to apply to over- 
frivolous persons. ‘* Foolscap” paper had its 
name from the early custom of paper-makers 
of representing the ‘‘ cap and bells,” in water 
lines, in the paper of that size, as a trade-mark. 
The name still remains, and sometimes is seen 
the quaint device, as in olden times. 

The first bells were small, and were perhaps 
as often for ornament as for actual use; but, as 
time passed on, they were gradually applied to 
sacred purposes, and at length large bells were 
made for attracting the attention of the people, 
and for calling them to worship... The inventor 
of church bells is said to have been a Bishop 
Paulinus, who lived about fourteen hundred 
years ago. In primitive times, before these 
large bells were in use; we read that in Eastern 
countries the hours of sacred service were pro- 
claimed by means of a rattle, or by striking 
with a stick upon a board. Not longer ago 
than the reign of Charles II. of. England, ina 


comedy, the company assembled at a country | 


house of the upper class are called to dinner 
by the cook knocking on the “dresser,” or cup- 
board, with a rolling-pin. 

It would be amusing to enumerate the dif- 
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ferent purposes for which bells have been used 
in times past. For instance, one'of the popes; 
Clement: VII., had a beautiful silver bell for 
cursing animals. Its surface was covered with 
rich carvings of serpents, flies, grasshoppers, 
and other insects; and it was rung by the 
pope, in the belief that its sound would scatter 
these troublesome creatures. In those days 
people had strange beliefs, and bells were 
supposed to possess singular power, such as 
scattering diseases, driving away evil spirits, 
invoking good spirits; and the brazen metal 
was often well nigh worshipped. Popes and 
priests, kings and subjects, masters, mistresses, 
and servants, all have in turn served or been 
served by “the swinging and the ringing of 
the bells.” 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” “A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


WorDSWORTH’S GRANDCHILDREN, 


ITTLE Willie, Wordsworth’s grandson, 
was a very remarkable child, and caused 
much entertainment to the poet’s guests ; more 
to them, perhaps, than even to his family, who 
were as insensible to humor as the great poet 
was himself. We can conceive no atmosphere 
more uncongenial to the buoyant spirits of 
childhood than the domicile of Rydal Mount. 
Wordsworth had great sympathy with all the 
sounds of nature outside the house, from the 
bleat of a sheep, the low of a cow, to the 
maddening thunder of the cataract; but they 
must be in the open air. In his dwelling all 
noise was more or less frowned down, and 
with a grimness eminently puritanical. 
Among Wordsworth’s peculiarities was to 
walk up and down, especially in the evening, 
on a grass plot, named the Lawn, and which 
was in full view of the parlor window. Here, 
for more than an hour, at ‘‘ the vesper time,” 
would the old bard pace, with solemn steps, 
generally one hand in the bosom of his vest, 
or sometimes swinging them wildly about, as 
though he were battling with the elements, 
and all the while reciting some of his own 
verses. He was so totally lost to all surround- 
ing objects while thus occupied, that it would 
have been possible to have served him as 
Joannes Schmidt, the artist, served his grand- 
mother’s dog— tied a tin kettle to the lapels 
of his coat-tails. 
Little Willie, who was much impressed by 
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all his grandfather said or did, was‘very fond 
of imitating him, and would walk a few steps 
behind him, mimicking him with most won- 
derful fidelity. There the little fellow would 
stride after his grandfather, throwing his arms 
about, looking with great gravity, and repeat- 
ing some nursery rhyme. Margaret Gillies 
was curious enough to question the miniature 
Wordsworth as to what he recited, and found 
out it was divided between 


** Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” &c., 
and 
“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” &c. 


In the house his antics took the same compli- 
mentary form to his grandfather, being a sort 
of picturesque gymnastics, illustrating his 
poetry. He would sometimes drop himself 
off a chair, and say, *“‘ Now I am a cascade!” 
Then he would crawl on all fours on the 
ground, saying, ‘‘ Now I am a streamlet!” 
Then, he would put several chairs near each 
other, and step from one to another, saying, 
*““Now I am a goat springing from crag to 
crag!” Then he would roar as loud as his 
little ldngs could, and say, ‘‘ That’s thunder!” 
and then, jumping quickly from chair to chair, 
he would cry out, ‘‘ Now I am the lightning 
springing from cliff to cliff!” 

He would occasionally take a book, and imi- 
tate Wordsworth’s very solemn and emphatic 
manner of reading, putting one hand in the 
bosom of his little frock, and nodding his head 
as though he were going to nod it off. 

The commencement of the beautiful poem 
“* We are Seven” was originally thus : — 


** A little child, dear brother Tim, 

Who lightly draws his breath, 

And feels his life in every limb, 
What should it know of death?” 


Coleridge persuaded Wordsworth to drop the 


‘*dear brother Tim,” as being vulgarly famil- 
iar, and consequently the verse, in all subse- 
quent editions, appears imperfect. But little 
Willie had learned it out of the first edition; 
and one evening Wordsworth was reciting it 
to some visitors in its amended and genteeler 
shape, and had got as far as 


** And feels his life,” &c., 


when little Willie broke in, and said, ‘‘ Grand- 
pa does not know his own verses; he wrote it 
s0;” and the little fellow then recited, with 
great solemnity, the verse as originally writ- 
ten, bringing in “dear brother Tim,” to the 
amusement of the company. 
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Upon one occasion, after)some one had read 
to him a nursery story, he said, very seriously, 
to his aunt Dora, “I don’t ‘believe it; and] 
don’t believe in ‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ nor 
in ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk,’ nor yet in ‘Cin. 
derella;’ but I. will tell you, aunt, what Ido 
believe in.” 

*What is that, my dear? ” inquired the aunt. 

**T do believe in Jesus Christ,” said the little 
child, very solemnly. 

I could relate several others equally charac- 
teristic; but the foregoing are sufficient to give 
the admirers of Wordsworth an interest in his 
grandson. 

Wordsworth’s mind seemed to be under a 
perpetual protest against his assumed or’ en- 
forced conventionalism. The elements of his 
grand old Jacobinism had not entirely accom- 
modated themselves to the narrow-minded mo- 
rality which his marriage and his newly-formed 
friends had persuaded him to adopt. He had 
a strong aversion to going to church; but nev- 
ertheless he spoke with great acrimony against 
all who did not go; while at the same time he 
availed himself of every possible subterfuge to 
escape performing that duty himself. 


THE FOX AND THE GOOSE. 


FOX, who lay secluded in a barnyard 

waiting for the men to go away, seeing 

a lame goose near by, made signs to him that 

if ‘he would like a nice swim, he would take 

him presently on ‘his back to the pond, see 

him safe home again, and charge him nothing 
for it. 

**T thank you kindly, Mr. Renard,” said the 
other; “I am not a green goose, though very 
lame, and you have had many a goose on 
your back before now, I warrant it. But wait 
a bit. ‘I:never leave the yard without permis- 
sion, but will cackle, and ask my master, who 
is standing by the wood-pile.” 

“You need- do no such thing,” replied the 
fox. ‘As you are so very punctilious in your 
morals, I will see you plucked before I make 
you another offer. I hate hypocrites.” 

Whereupon he slunk away into his hole, 
and, fearing exposure, went to try his luck 
elsewhere. F. W. S. 


— A Lapy, who had suffered much’ from 
the profanity of a man sitting near her in a 
car, gently asked him if he understood French. 
‘*'Yes,” he replied, “‘and Greek too.” ‘ Then,” 
was the response, ‘‘ will you be so kind as to 
swear in Greek?” 
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SPRING: — A NODE. 


BY GEORGE S, BURLEIGH. 


OW sweetly on the balmy air’ 
Steals in the mellow breath of spring! 
The breeze is full of I declare! 
Heap on the coal here! doesn’t it sting! 


I hear the robin’s cheery song; 
The Phebe calls th’ awakening flowers, 

And fast they flock, Ugh! how this strong 
North-easter rattles at the doors! 


The dewy-hearted Violet 
Sweetly to Hyacinthus tells 

Her love in odorous Well, you bet! 
By dose ruds so it dever sbells! 


All blooms the new-born year renews, 
And warms to life the.very stones; 

The sky’s blue deepens, Faith, the blues 
Have struck me to my marrow bones! 


Pure incense of the earth once more, 
Warm effluence of the clods that yearn 
To perfect greenness, —— Shut that door! 
What ails the fire? Will’t never burn! 


Hail, hopeful Advent! Prophet, hail! 
Hail, happy hour wher green hills laugh! 
All flowers that blow, There, what a gale! 
There’s too much dlow and hai? by half ! 


Dear Spring! the tenderest child of Time, 
Thou whole delight of soul and eye, 

Stay! — Hang the mittens! if I must rhyme, 
O Spring, I'll wait till next July! 


WILD BEAST TAMERS. 


CCORDING to Pliny, there were men in 

his time who tamed wild animals so ef- 
fectually as to lead them about with garlands 
of fig leaves; and long before his time, as may 
be reasonably inferred from antique sculptures, 
the art of taming lions, tigers, &c., must have 
been practised. 

One of the severest laws of Buddhism en- 
joined its votaries “to feed an old sick tiger 
with their own blood;” whence some have 
concluded that the Indians were in the habit 
of taming that animal. The Mexican priests 
tamed wild beasts, but attributed their power 
to a pretended magical ointment they manu- 
factured in the temples. Ss. 


—_—_—__—_—— 


~—— Messrs. Barp Brotuers, of Meadville, 
Pa., and» Ryan, of Newark, N. J., advertise for 
sale the “‘ Oliver Optic” hat! 





JURY. 


BY J. W. H. 


(OONOCLUDED.] 


A PETIT JURY — often styled ¢vaverse jury 

— consists of twelve persons. Their of- 
fice is to try criminal offences and issues of fact 
in civil cases at common law. 

In the trial of a cause it is the duty of the 

jury to listen to the evidence introduced by 
either party, to hear the arguments of counsel, 
to receive the charge of the judge, and, finally, 
after private: consultation, to render a decision 
upon the issue according to the evidence pre- 
sented and the law delivered to them. 
* After the jury have heard the evidence, ar- 
guments, and charge, they retire to a private 
room, where they are kept (not being permit- 
ted to have intercourse with any person) until 
they all agree upon a decision, or, after using 
every reasonable effort, find it impossible to 
agree. 

When all concur, the jury return to open 
court and announce their decision. If they 
cannot agree, they are discharged, and the 
cause must be tried anew. ‘ 

Petit jurors are sworn to well and truly try 
the issue between the parties, and to decide 
“according to the evidence” (‘according to 
the law and the evidence given them,” by the 
usage of some states). Their qualifications 
are the same for civil and criminal trials, and 
generally do not differ from those of grand 
jurors, and they are usually selected in the 
same manner as the latter. 

When a juror is objected to as incompetent 
to sit in a trial, the judge decides as to the va- 
lidity of the objection; and if, when a cause is 
called for trial, all the jurors are not present, 
or any are justly objected to, and set aside, the 
deficiency may be supplied from among the 
bystanders having suitable qualifications. Per- 
sons so selected are styled ¢alesmen. 

The right of challenge (objection to a juror) 
exists in civil trials; but it is‘much more im- 
portant and extensive in the trial of criminal 
offences. 

In capital cases the accused has, within spe- 
cified limits, the right of peremptory challenge 
—that is, he may object to a certain number 
of jurors without assigning cause. 

The decision of a jury is termed a verdict. 


—— Ir is Jeremy Taylor who says, ‘‘ Do not 
easily entertain, or at all encourage, or will- 
ingly hear, or promptly, believe, tale-bearers 
and reporters of other men’s faults.” 
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TRE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words. in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position shonld be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


SOENE IN 


TAY, jailer, sray, and hear my 
woe! 
She is not MAD who kneels to thee; 
For what I’m now, too well I know, 
And what I was, and what sHouLD 
be. 
I'll RAVE no more in proud despair; 
My language shall be mip, though 
SAD; 
But yet I FIRMLY, TRULY * SWEAR, 
I am not MAD, I AM not MAD! 


A MAD-HOUSE. 


My tyrant HUSBAND * FORGED the tale 

Which chains me in this dismal cell; 

My FATE unknown my friends be- 
wail — 

O, jailer, HASTE that fate to TELL : 

O, HASTE my father’s heart to cheer: 

His heart at once ’twill GRIEVE and 


GLAD 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
I am not MAD, I Am not MAD. 


He smilesin scorn, and turns the key ; 
He quits the grate; I knelt in vAIN; 
His glimmering ‘Lamp, still, still I 
see — 
’*Tis GONE! and all is GLooM again. 
Cold, BITTER cold! — no WARMTH! 
no LIGHT! 
Life, all thy comrortTs once I had; 
Yet here I’m cHAINED, this freezing 
* night, 
Although not MaD; no, no, Not * 
MAD. 


Hast thou, my "CHILD, FORGOT, ere 
this, 
A mother’s 
TONGUE? 
SHE’LL ne’er FORGET your parting 
kiss, y 
Nor round her neck how fast you 
CLUNG; 


FACE, a mother’s 





Note. — First two stanzas, kneeling, with 
hands clasped. The good taste of the teach- 
er and the speaker will suggest the proper 
gestures, whick cannot be indicated as in an 
ordinary declamation, 


Nor how with her you sven to stay ; 
Nor how that suit your sIRE * FORBADE; 
Nor how — Pll drive such thoughts away; 
They'll MAKE me mad, they'll MAKE me mad, 


His rosy lips, how SwEET they smiled! 
His mild blue eyes, how BRIGHT they shone! 
None ever bore a LOVELIER child: 
And art thou now FOREVER * GONE? 
And must I never sEE thee more, 
My pretty, pretty, PRETTY lad! 
I will be *FREE! unbar the ‘poor! 
I Am not MAD; I AM not MAD. 


O, HARK! what mean those YELLs and crigs? 
His CHAIN some furious madman breaks; 
He comes! I see his glaring Eyres! 
Now, now, my dungeon GRATE he shakes. 
Here! vere! — he’s Gone! — O, FEARFUL 
woe! 
Such screams to hear, such siGHTs to see! 
My BRAIN, my BRAIN, —I rNow, I KNow 
’ Tam not MAD, but soon SHALL be. 


Yes, soon; — for, lo! you, while I speak, 
Mark how yon demon’s eyeballs GLarg! 
He sees me! now, with dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a sERPENT high in air. 
Horror! the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my HEART, SO CRUSHED and SAD; 
Ay, LAUGH, ye.fiends! I FEEL the truth; 
Your task is DONE — I’m maD! I’m map! 


HANDEL. 


HIS eminent composer of music possessed 

a rough humor, though he had a kind 
and generous nature. It is related of him that 
Dr. Greene, a personal friend and great ad- 
mirer of the musician, brought to him an an- 
them of his own composition, and requested, 
as a particular favor, that Handel would give 
him his candid opinion of its merits. Han- 
del received it, promised to examine it, and 
invited the doctor to breakfast the next day. 
Dr. Greene, accordingly, waited upon his 
friend, and was treated with the greatest cor- 











diality by his host, who, however,: carefully 
avoided any allusion to the anthem. Greene, 
unable to control his impatience, at length 
said, ‘‘ My dear friend, keep me no longer in 
suspense; tell me, I pray you, what you think 
of my anthem.” Handel, who had found it 
scientifically written, but lacking in melody, 
replied, with the utmost affability, ‘ O, it is 
‘ver fine, my dear doctor; ver fine indeed; but 
it do vant air, and zo I vlung it out, of. de 
vindow.” 


. 
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ANSWERS. 

440. Batavia. 441. Brunswick. 442. P(I)ate. 
443. B(r)ook. 444. Bo(u)nd. 445. Po(u)nd. 
446. Ho(r)se. 447. Ho(o)t. 448. S(o)up. 449. 
Spa(w)n. 450. 1. Bow. 2. Emma. 3. Shaft. 
4. Sons. 5. Idaho. 6. Even— Bessie Wart- 
gon. 451. Star-e. 452. Plane-t. 453. Eveen. 
454. Sauce-r. 455. (‘Twas in deed) (a grate 
under tea) (a king) (two) (drop) (ale in E 
under tea) (he) (seat) (o in G) (L) (and) — 
‘Twas indeed a great undertaking to drop a | 
line under the sea to England. 456. Missouri. | 
457. Nashville. 458. Minnesota. "459. Hen- 
lopen. 460. Maine. 461. Monongahela. 462. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 


TRANSPOSITION OF OuR Boys AND GIRLS. 
466. Y a Rat Con. 467. 
468. Pears for Iet.. 469. 
John is a*‘Lerkit. 470. My negro Eggie. 471. 
Hay has grintrs. 472. Red Lird. 473. Jack’s 
part. 474. Reds ally man. 475. A Loose C. 
ATLANTIC. 


465. Am sun lec. 
Lace not nearccly. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 
476. My first is in James, but not in Bill; 
My second is in factory, but not in mill; 
My third is in clownish, but not in low; 
My fourth is in knock, but not in blow; 
My fifth is in single, but not in one; 
My sixth is in sol, but not in sun; 
My seventh is in song, but not in lay; 
My whole made the British run away. 

BILLy. 


AND GIRLS. 
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Dovsre Acrostic, 

in which the initials form a large naval ‘city, 

the finals where situated : — 

477- 1. Acity in Prussia. 2. A lake in the 
United States. 3. A county in Pennsylvania. 
4. A part of Austria. 5. A chain of moun- 
tains in Asia. 6. A sea in Asia. 7. One’of 
the United States. H. K. 


REBUs. 


ENIGMA. 
479. It is composed of 17 letters. The whole, 
a noted statesman, one day went to a 12, 13, 2, 
14 with an 11, 4,8. There was a lot of corn on 
the 3, 1,9, and some which was 6, 16,15. A 
man gave him some, which he carried home 
in his 10, 5, 17, 7+ WALTER Bircn. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

480. If you did not have a house, what town 
would it be best to live in? 481. Why is a city 
in Arabia like my mother’s favorite cat? 482. 
What county in Wisconsin would a dull hatch- 
et remind one of ? Cuip. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF ISLANDS. 


485. 
487. Cyrus P. 
489. Dan’l is long. 

OAKFIELD. 


483. Helen sat. 484. Lowland hen. 
A art sum. 486. I lanced. 
488. A hit Y. 


SquaRE Worn. 


490. Something to eat. 491. Is sour. 492. 
A bird. 493. A beautiful garden. E. P. G. 


CHARADES. 
494. The first is to cleanse; the second is a 
pronoun; the third is a vowel; the whole is a 
river of the United States. J. B. W. 


495. A number and a girl’s name form a lake 
which can be found in New York State. 
Grorce GIMNEY. 
496. My first is an animal; my second is a part 
of the animal; whole is a flower. EE. J. H. 
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INVERTED PYRAMIDS. 

497- Take the initial and final letter froma 
ruby, and leave a bone; from this, and leave 
an instrument for fastening clothes; from this, 
and leave a pronoun. 498. Take from a fruit, 
and leave a manner of progressing; from this, 
and leave a vowel. 499. Take from to expiate, 
and leave a weight; from this, and leave an 
interjection. 500. Take from the beginning, 
and leave the edge of a vessel; from this, and 
leave a vowel. RICHDORE. 


Avec Pieps. 


501. Suffix to a tatter, and make violent an- 
ger. 502. Suffix to an animal, and make an 
allowance. 503. Suffix to part of the body, 
and make weapons of war. 504. Suffix to a 
beverage, and make to mutilate. 505. Suffix 
to push, and make a.kitchen utensil. 506. 
Suffix to fashion, and make a pattern. 

ATLANTIC. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


507. What plants? — A season and a fruit. 
508. An animal and part of the head. 509. A 
small fowl and an unwelcome visitor in the 
garden. 510. An animal and an optic. 511. 
A part of the hand. 512. The opposite of day 
and a cool place in summer. 513. A cooking 
utensil, an article,.and part of the foot. 

JERRY JINGLE. 


514. Four S’s, four I’s, one M and two P’s, 
Put rightly together and see what it is. 
Jersey BLUE. 


Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
same word : — 

515. The love of —— tempts many to do —— 
things. 516. We read the —— under the —— 
by the light of ——. 517. O, ——, do not be 
—— and ——. EMPIRE STATE. 


518. Why is a believer in the doctrines of 
Mahomet like a prize-fighter? G. Grant. 


-519. Why are the Islands of Sumatra and 
Java like Saturday and Monday? 
PRAIRIE Boy. 


520. My first is a process by which skins are 
cured; reversed, I am a boy’s nickname; trans- 
posed, I am a small insect; prefix a letter, I 
am what lazy boys often say; prefix another, 
I am not enough; my initials reversed spell 


my last. WILLIE WILMONT. 


521. Why is a tree like a dog? 522. Why is 
‘it like a book? 523. Why is it like a traveller? 
524. Why is it like yourself? PrRcy VERE. 

525. What.letter of the alphabet illuminated 
signifies pleasure? MOLLig, F Ys, | 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








E do not regard Fred Forrest's criti- 

cism as well taken. Some writers use 
the word “said,” without variation, after the 
remark of every speaker in conversation, 
* Added,” ‘‘observed,” ‘‘replied,” ‘‘contin- 
ued,” and similar words, not brought too near 
together, are certainly nrore elegant than the 
continual repetition of ‘‘said,” or any other 
word. We cannot see why he objects to the 
frequent use of ‘‘ added,” rather than of other 
words of equivalent signification. 

The next story will be announced in due 
time. Wilton’s rebus is not within our rule, 
— Chip the printer, writes on “ Business. It 
appears there are two Chips; will you please 
to ask he or she, through the ‘ Letter-Bag,’ to 
write to me, that we may arrange some mark 
of difference, as I would like to be distin- 
guished from each other. Chip, Box 4258, 
New York City.” — Black Hawk has returned 
to his savage lair, dug up the tomahawk, put 
on the war paint, and unites with Yellow 
Jacket to make a foray upon the sanctum and 
the kitchen. Come on! Stand by us, Han- 
nah, with the carving-knife, poker, broom- 
stick, shovel and tongs, and all the rest of 
the weapons, while we burn up this rebus. 

Sagittaw thinks his ‘‘ rebus is a goner.” So 
do we. When we receive two or three letters 
a week from the same correspondent, we are 
sometimes compelled to reply to all of them 
in one brief notice. — We are really sorry that 
Louie Lilac’s rebuses have been furnished be- 
fore, for her charming letter quite” won our 
heart. — Big Sunflower represents a dual num- 
ber. What a chance to procure subscribers! 
The enigma may appear in the course of the 
year. Rebus declined. — Simple Simon fur- 
nishes the ‘little dark e” and **‘ Washington” 
to-day. — Yorick has our thanks. The conun- 
drum is very poor indeed: ‘‘ Why is a boy like 
a river? Because he has a mouth.” © 

As Sancho Panza suggests the horrible plan 
of soaking his communications in nitro-glycer- 
ine, to be revenged upon the cocking-stove; we 
were so frightened that we instantly threw 





| them: out of the window. How did we know 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


put the printer might attempt to light his pipe 
with'them and get his head ‘blown off ?— Bob 
Shuffies gives great promise in the poetical 
line. Heré is a specimen : — 


‘«‘ There is a man, and, so it seems, 
His Christian name is brother Jeems.” 


Here is another poetical letter from Tarquin- 
ius Superbus — we have sometimes seen better. 
With cross-word enigmas we’re now overrun, 
and forty-one letters is quite overdone for enig- 
mas; while the geographical questions — we 
really regret to make the suggestion - nearly 
all have been furnished before; but 2:7 desfe- 
randum: send something more. — Somebody 
has “confiscated * the name of our old friend 
“Alert.” We do not think well of changing 
tiames, and trust the transgressor will apolo- 
gize; if not, the original Alert wishes to be 
known as ‘* Herbert Hall,” Box 2466, Boston, 
Mass. — Charles H. Williams, 404 Race Street, 
Cincinnati, O., wishes to correspond with Big 
Sunflower. — Julia S., we cannot be cruel 
enough to do as you wish. 

Lillian, Erasmus K., and all others whom it 
may concern, when the price of a year’s sub- 
scription is sent to the publishers, they invari- 
ably forward all the back numbers from the 
beginning of the volume, unless special orders 


are given to the contrary. You should always 
state precisely when you wish your subscrip- 
tion to commence. — Thomas W. J.’s “ read- 
ing exercise” is very ancient. — Ching Ching 


should inquire of his postmaster. The post- 
age is ten cents for six months, in advance. — 
Is Shawnee’s puzzle original? — Junie can do 
better, with care. — Billy Button’s sister is a 
bright little miss. The head work is not so 
bright. 

Yorick calls for more correspondents — 830 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. — Those 
who are interested in collecting stamps would 
do well to write to E. W., P. O. Box, Quin- 
cy, lll., who is anxious to exchange stamps. — 
Pearl C.’s contribution is too late for use this 
season. — Rip Van Winkie is wide awake, and 
wishes to exchange photos with Jerry Jingle 
and V. Jupiter, 510 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Rebus wouldn’t pass. — The Letter-Bag col- 
lapsed when G. Heron, Esq., spread his savage 
wings. Probably there is some similarity ‘in 
the stories, as he suggests; but we know of 
999 + stories in which the ‘hero falls in love 
with the heroine —a remarkable coincidence 
that the same thing should happen in ‘all of 
them. 

We really should not know what'to: do with 
0. A. H. B.’s poetry if we accepted it. Black 
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Hawk wants to correspond with all the boys 
with Indian names. — We are very sorry that 
Lillie’s enigma has too many. repetitions, as 
we should be proud and happy to use the 
name of ‘‘a distinguished sheriff in a county 
adjoining Boston,” for he is the best man in 
the county. We are very much obliged to 
Lillie and ‘‘the real.smart girl who lives next 
door” for their kind words, and we hope they 
will try it again; if they don’t, we shall. — If 
“the editor” cannot afford a good fire, the 
publishers keep one, and we have managed to 
be comfortable by that; so Howard’s sympathy 
was lost. The first name of his puzzle has 
been used too often. — We cannot use the 
translations mentioned by Harry W. 

We put the following into 

Our AccEPTED DRAWER. 

Enigmas from Atlantic, Walter Birch, To- 
paz, Daisy Down, James C. Y., Rex, and 
Oriental; rebuses from Pip, J. W. F., Hurly 
Burly, A. J. (not Andrew Johnson), Perry Win- 
kle, Jersey Blue, Merry Boy, and H. O. W.; 
charades from Sylvan Grove, Yankee Student, 
Jarsy, Blue Beard, and Harry'of the West; 
transpositions from Downsey, Buckeye Boy, 
and Buckeye; cross-word enigmas from Fred 
Forrest and Levi; verbal square, Herbert 
Hall; problem, Hurly Burly; blanks, Cherry 
Ribbon; puzzle, Sylvan Grove. 

Having already accepted more puzzles than 
we can use in one number, we are compelled 
to decline some very good contributions from 
the following: Sailor, Dick Grant, R. S. Mus, 
Veto, Quicksilver, Harry of the West, Tim 
Bunker, Corn City, G. V. W., Henry Fosdick, 
Woodchuck, Neptune, Pica, Richard Grant, 
Alert (Herbert Hall), Ernest Thornton, Har- 
ry Hastings, Bald-Tim-More, George H. D., 
Honey Bee, Hawkeye, Harry Hope, Dande- 
lion, Yeslah Wons, Dead Beet, Buck, Hurly 
Burly, H. H. C., Bob, Blue Jay, Fred Forrest, 
Galileo, Frank M. L., Noddy Newman, 
E. H. S., and Stovepipe. 

The following named subscribers wish to 
correspond with the family: James C. Young, 
care W. and J. Young, 345 Bowery, New York 
city, N. Y.; Pilot, P. O. Box 297, Albany, 
N. -Y.; Phi Delta, care E. R. Paul, 133 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Henry Fosdick, 
Box 370, Woburn, Mass.; Neptune, Box. 769, 
New Haven, Conn.; George Heath, Poultney, 
Vt.; Levi Fairfield, Box 36, Brandon, Vt. 
(with Punch the Printer, Praed, and Johnny 
Crapeaux) ; Noddy Newman, Cincinnati, O.; 
Frank Rudolph, 1233 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








A DOWN-EAST SAVANT. 


ROBABLY not one in one hundred of your 

readers has ever heard of Willard Small. 
But those who are accustomed to read Oliver 
Optic’s admirable Boys and Girls’ Magazine 
can hardly have failed to make his acquaint- 
ance unwittingly. He writes over the mys- 
tical sign of the square root, and all his con- 
tributions are as full of information as an egg 
is of meat — to use a trite comparison. In 
many respects he resembles Elihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith. He is the son of a poor 
farmer; was born, I believe, in Auburn, Maine, 
and now, a farmer himself, lives there. Grow- 
ing up, as all poor farmers’ sons grow up, in 
constant toil, he was generally regarded by his 
acquaintances as a stupid, inert fellow, who 
never would amount to anything. But the 
hunger for knowledge was gnawing his mind 
incessantly. At the age of nineteen he bought 
his first book, a copy of Legendre’s Geometry, 
having earned the money for the purchase by 
hoeing corn, at one cent per one hundred hills, 
after his regular day’s work was done. Before 
he reached the age of twenty-five he-had gone 
through Mécanique Céleste. At the age of 
thirty-one he could read thirty-one languages 
readily, and speak fluently seven or eight. It 
is his rule to learn one language per year. He 
is one of the very few Sanscrit scholars in 
America. Some ten or a dozen years ago he 
went abroad and travelled extensively. At 
Paris he attended the sessions of one of the 
institutes (I am not sure which), and went 
with a class of students through a course of 
pure mathematics. Coming home to his lodg- 
ings from these exercises, dripping with per- 
spiration, he used to say, ‘‘ There are not five 
men in the United States who can follow these 
young men through such work as this.” His 
mind seems to have been originally mathemat- 
ical; but his proficiency as a linguist shows 
that he has not neglected other departments 
of learning. And in addition to purely schol- 
arly acquirements he has mastered the science 
of law. His industry is almost like that of.a 
machine; there is no intellectual difficulty that 
can appall, no mental labor that can weary 
him, In the preparation of those little papers 
for Oliver Optic’s Magazine, which would not 


| make a quarter column in The Republican, he 
puts more work than is given to many mag- 
azine articles, drawing) information from all 
languages and all authorities. He is now 
thirty-six years old, six feet two inches in 
height in his stockings, and weighs two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. In the field he leads 
the ‘‘crew,” and his physical strength may be 
estimated from the fact that he lifts five hun- 
dred pounds with ease. He sleeps not more 
than five of the twenty-four: hours, dnd ie 
strictly temperate in all respects, using no 
liquor nor tobacco. It is a common question 
by his friends, What is his object in life? To 
this, as to most other interrogatories, he re- 
turns no direct answer, but says that he has 
an object in life, which will appear in good 
time. He is married and has one daughter, 
nine years old, who speaks French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. — Boston Correspondent 
of Springfield Republican. 


AMULETS. 


MULETS and talismans were firmly re- 
lied upon for the cure of disease by the 
medical profession and learned men even 
within the last century. _A popular English 
magazine, in 1794, gravely says that “‘a silver 
ring will cure fits, which is made of five six- 
pences, collected from five different bachelors. 
to be conveyed by the hand of a bachelor toa 
smith who is a bachelor.” It was of the great- 
est importance, however, that the persons who 
gave the sixpences should not know the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. The Dev- 
onshire people preferred a ring made of three 
nails or screws that had been used to fasten a 
coffin. Amulets to prevent the plague were 
worn about the neck, composed of arsenic, 
quicksilver, and, the powder of a toad. Pope 
Adrian constantly wore an amulet made of 
‘dried toad, arsenic, tormentil, pearl, coral, 
hyacinth, emeraz, and tragacanth.”. For head- 
ache there was supposed to be great efficacy 
in dried and powdered moss that had grown 
upon a human skull, used as snuff. A halter 
with which some one had been hung, tied 
about the head, was a sovereign remedy. For 
ague, the chips of a gallows, worn about the 
neck, were supposed to contain great virtue. 
Spiders were worn about the neck for the same 
disease.. What miraculous healing properties 
there must have been “‘ i’ the charméd pot” of 
the three witches of Macbeth! 


— A Race of sctilptors—the Chip-a-way 
Indians. 
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